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Abstract 


Lack of direct evidence on the functioning of factor markets in Sasanian/Late Antique 
Iraq makes it difficult to present a clear picture of the production side of economy dur- 
ing this period. However, relying on the Talmudic evidence, as well as what is men- 
tioned in the Madaydan t Hezar Dadestan (MHD), this article aims to provide an idea of 
factor markets during the Sasanian period, as well as demonstrating the areas where 
further evidence and research could render better results and allow us to understand 
the economy of this region in more depth. 
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Introduction 


When studying ancient economies, the shortage and often total absence of 
quantifiable data makes the task of modern economic historians quite diffi- 
cult, and often impossible. Generalisations, based on few and precious nuggets 
of information, often divorced from their contexts, then become basis for 
grand assumptions on the nature of economy in a given geographical and tem- 
poral context, frequently political entities who naturally did not behave like 
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modern national economies. In case of the Sasanian Empire, cursory consider- 
ations, usually based on anecdotal information or generalization of the infor- 
mation gained from the few available sources, have assumed that the late 
Sasanian state (ca. 600 AD onwards) was in general decline. Indeed, this decline 
has been blamed as one of the major causes of the Sasanian defeat and 
downfall at the hands of the Muslim conquerors beginning in the 630’s AD. 
Information such as the devastating effects of the so-called “Plague of Shiroé” 
(Morony 2007) has supposed that a major demographic catastrophe befell the 
Sasanian state and allowed for the regressions in the first half of the seventh 
century. A part of the problem is that this general decline paradigm is distrib- 
uted over the whole of the Sasanian territories and is taken as a convenient 
explanation for the susceptibility of regions from Mesopotamia to Transoxiana 
to be defeated by the incoming armies. On the other hand, a study of regional 
economies such as Mesopotamia in the early Islamic period, particularly the 
rapid relocation of the centre of the Islamic Empire to the southern reaches of 
Iraq (Ar. Sawad), inevitably leads one to conclude that late Sasanian Iraq was 
more prosperous than previously imagined, prompting the Muslim armies to 
use lower Iraq as a base for their further conquests into Syria and northern Iraq 
(both of which were later administratively incorporated into the separate 
province of Jazira), as well as the Iranian Plateau (Donner 1981: particularly 
Part IV). 

Studying Sasanian economy, consequently, would be a matter of consider- 
ing many variables of importance to political economy, ecology, imperial 
investment, trade, and production. Among these, commerce has commonly 
occupied the pride of place as the most prominent manifestation of economic 
activity, and, because of its presumably quantitative nature, has been most 
studied and explored. While it is well known that the economy of all pre- 
modern states was based on agricultural production, for many of these cases, 
agro-economy is ignored in favour of commerce. This is, to a large part, due to 
the lack of documentation and sources for the study of agriculture in ancient 
times. Narrative sources seldom provide a sensible description of agriculture, 
and even when they do, it consists of lists of products, without much illuminat- 
ing information about how they were produced. Some of this information can 
be extracted from the descriptions of conquests and wars, but these are often 
quite meagre as well. In the end, archaeology tends to be the most useful source 
of information for understanding ancient agriculture and what related to it, 
including cultivation, irrigation, and even patterns of human settlement and 
land exploitation. 

However, making accurate economic observations of Iraq, and in fact the 
entirety of the Sasanian Empire, during this period is quite difficult, and close 
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to impossible.' This is mainly due to a lack of information, in the sense of 
primary sources which can provide us with data about population numbers, 
taxation, the availability of money, and matters such as real wages, or indeed 
even prices of goods. We are not, however, completely at loss, since conjectural 
information in narrative sources, as well as primary data from other regions, do 
occasionally become available and allow us to create useful data sets that can 
be applied to Iraq as well. This external information, and what we can gain 
from the narrative sources directly relating to Iraq, does allow us to make some 
working hypotheses, at least careful generalisations, that can lead us to a better 
understanding of the economy of Western Asia before the coming of Islam. 
A main hypothesis, and one that will be elaborated in this paper, is that 
Sasanian Iraq, as well as the regions of its immediate neighbourhood, did in 
fact experience a sort of economic growth, one that well prepared the socio- 
economic scene for the establishment of the incoming Islamic Empire. The 
means through which this growth was appropriated are manifold, and among 
them are the changes in the basic means, or “factors”, of production, particu- 
larly those relating to agricultural production, the leading form of production 
and path of growth in the ancient/pre-modern period (Bardhan 1980: 82-98).” 
What will eventually materialise here, is that the market was only part of the 
quite developed and complicated system for the transfer of land and labour 
during this period. Even in the factor markets, the means for the exchange are 
often what has been called “flow’, when land or labour (in form of temporary 
indentured labour) was leased out in exchange for capital, a system which 
brings about many legal problems which in fact form the majority of our evi- 
dence here. 

It will further emerge in the following essay that as far as a measurement of 
economic activity goes, our most useful means of observing the situation is 
through an understanding of the flow of labour. While matters of government 
investment, and thus insertion of capital into production or the distribution of 
land deserve, and receive, due attention, it will be undeniable that labour 
power is what is most visible from our available sources. Of course, as men- 
tioned before, markets are not the only way of monitoring the exchange of 
labour in Sasanian society, as many other means, including slavery, also exist. 


1 Chegini and Nikitin 1996: 35-77 is a typical attempt at providing a summary, which lacks from 
the usual pitfalls of generalisation and relying on a limited set of data, although it does try to 
make good use of monumental architecture (which is the speciality of the authors). Better 
attempt is made by Gyselen 1997. 

2 Fora general summary of the relevance of the study of factor markets in global history, see 
van Bavel et al. 2009. 
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However, due to its close connections to other components of the factor mar- 
kets, land and capital, the study of labour will provide us with the best indica- 
tions of the economic situation in Sasanian Iraq and the presence or absence 
of markers of growth in it. Methodologically, the arguments leading to a sug- 
gestion of growth in late the Sasanian economy of Iraq are based on two major 
means of breaking the limits of Smithian growth. One among these is the mat- 
ter of technological innovation, allowing for more intensive production, or 
what has been dubbed the Schumpeterian Growth, (Dinopoulos 1994)? with 
some reservations for the present purposes. In the Sasanian context, this 
approach has been previously taken and argued in the context of agriculture 
and the adoption of new crops, particularly rice, sugarcane, and cotton.* Here, 
relying on the information about population and labour, the framework will be 
that of Intensive Growth, (Irmen 2005) a consequence of population increase 
in the late Sasanian period which at least for a while, contributed to the expan- 
sion of the Sasanian economy as a whole. 

This type of growth, however, has been criticised for the vagueness of its 
consequences. In the debate over the same issue in the ancient Roman econ- 
omy, historian Richard Saller has argued that the “extensive growth” in human 
capital, while leading to short periods of intensive growth, will quickly run into 
diminishing returns and fail to create sustainable growth in the absence of 
innovation (Saller 2005). The case can also be made for the Sasanian economy, 
as will be discussed below, while a certain amount of technological innovation 
can also be posited as the extra means of achieving growth, although in absence 
of a sustainable intensive growth model, the technological innovations can 
only be compared with Schumpeterian Growth with much reservation 
(Schumpeter 1975). The resulting growth then is arguably the economic back- 
ground on which the economy, and the profitable taxation of early Islamic Iraq 
is based.° 


3 Of course, we will be at loss trying to locate evidence for some manner of financial invest- 
ment to encourage innovation, as Schumpeter would have liked to see, unless one can argue 
for the state investment which seems to lie at the heart of Wenke 1975-1976. 

4 Rezakhani (2010) where this agricultural innovation is seen as the predecessor of the eco- 
nomic change, and the “Green Revolution” of the early Islamic period, as argued by Watson 
1981. 

5 See Bas van Bavel, Michele Campopiano and Jessica Dijkman in this issue of JESHO. 
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1 Sources for the Economic History of Sasanian Iraq 


Sasanian economic history, as much as one can gain information about it, is 
largely a matter of social history and qualitative data relating to issues of reli- 
gious rituals, political actions, and legal intricacies which touch upon eco- 
nomic activity only as a side note. Our knowledge presently is also limited by 
the fact that our source are not consistent for the whole of the Sasanian period 
and often only cover parts of the period between 224-650, the period of effec- 
tive Sasanian rule. For the earlier period, before 500 CE, our most useful set of 
evidence come from the Babylonian Talmud or the Bavli, consisting essen- 
tially of information regarding the legal basis of ownership and tenure and 
agriculture among a particular segment of the population, ie. the Jews.’ For 
the period after 500, information directly from Iraq (Sasanian Surestdan) is quite 
scarce, although the famous Sasanian collection of legal-rulings, Madayan i 
Hezar Dadestan® (hereafter MHD) reflects some of the actual and ideal legal 
situations that existed in this province, the centre of Sasanian power. The 
information in the eighth-century Lawbook of ‘Ishuboxt, the Metropolitan 
Bishop of Fars who based much of his work on the same Sasanian rulings 
detailed in the MHD, is again is concerned with a specific segment of the popu- 
lation—namely the Christians (Sachau 1914; Macuch 2009). Other sources, 
mainly regarding the existence of legal deeds for land, providing evidence for 
the sale of property and its use as surety for loans, can be found pertaining to 
regions outside Iraq, and here are only used to corroborate some of the assump- 
tions made for the situation in Iraq (Gignoux 2010; Sims-Williams 2000, 2007). 

For Iraq, the evidence of the Babylonian Talmud is unique, in that it is the 
only contemporary source we have of economic transactions in Sasanian Iraq. 
Despite the fact that the legal and ritualistic opinions of the rabbis which are 
reflected Babylonian Talmud stop in the late fifth century and are concerned 


6 The greater part of the Talmud, having been written in southern Mesopotamia, the tradi- 
tional location of the antique empire of Babylonia, is known under this rubric, as opposed to 
the Palestinian Talmud. I shall use the terms “the Babylonian Talmud” or “the Bavli” through- 
out this article interchangeably. 

7 Foran excellent study of this, see Newman 1932, which makes a thorough use of the evidence 
in the Babylonian Talmud. Also, Ohrenstein 1968 or Liebermann 1979; which seems to be 
more concerned with concepts in the Talmud, rather than its application to any geographical 
domain. 

8 The editions used here are those of Macuch 1981 and Perikhanian 1997. In quoting from the 
MHD and MHDA, I will use the Perikhanian/Garsoian translation and discuss some of the 
implications in the Pahlavi. An extensive commentary on the contents, philological intrica- 
cies, and implications of the legal rulings of the MHD is provided in Macuch 1993. 
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mainly with the internal affairs of the Jewish community of Iraq, it seems to 
convincingly reflect the situation on the ground. The Talmud also makes refer- 
ences to legal situations involving people outside the Jewish community, a fact 
that can occasionally help in gaining a wider picture of social and economic 
activity in Iraq. In particular, the Talmud’s references to the laws of the Persians? 
shows the involvement of the Jewish community with the administrative 
structure of the state. Similarly, the MHD in several instances refers to the deal- 
ings with the members of other religious communities, as well as with those 
outside the Sasanian jurisdiction.'!° Consequently, the results gained from 
these sources, despite their concentration on particular communities, could 
be assumed to be at least partially applicable to the larger population of 
Sasanian Iraq, if not those beyond its Mesopotamian heartland. 

The MHD, which provides much of the information for this paper, is an 
assortment of legal rulings by seventh century Zoroastrian jurists, collected 
later in the eighth century by a méwbed and preserved for us in a single manu- 
script that was copied in the 17th century (Macuch 2005). As the opinions in 
the MHD are based on the basic legal teaching of the Avesta, the Zoroastrian 
scripture, it is important to provide some overview of the economic attitudes 
of Zoroastrianism. In fact, a later Pahlavi/Middle Persian summary and com- 
mentary on the Avesta, known as the Denkard gives us interesting insights to 
these attitudes." In Dénkard VI, paragraph 132 (Shaked 1979), we read that 
among the four good qualities of a righteous man, there is his ‘work’, which is 
defined as fighting “your own demons, not those of others” and earning and 
eating one’s own bread. As philosophical as this appears to be, the passages 
regarding one’s economic state expand on this issue while engaging with the 
role of poverty and wealth in the society. In several verses of the Dénkard 
(141-143), poverty is praised and the wealthy are encouraged to engage in char- 
ity, while those who do not help the poor are likened to the worse demons 
of Zoroastrianism (MP Karab, from Avestan karpan-). In general, in fact, the 
Sasanian state structure appears to indeed have had strong institutions to 
support the poor and care for those in need, as is evidenced by the office of 
the Protector of the Needy (Daryaee 2001). On the other hand, as much as 


9 For example tractate Gittin 19b: “R. Huna b. Nathan has told me that Amemar has laid 
down that a Persian document signed by Israelite witnesses is sufficient warrant for 
recovering even from mortgaged property.” All references to the translations of Talmud 
are from The Babylonian Talmud 1935-1952. 

10 Two terms are used for describing these, one is anër (literally, un-Iranian: e.g. MHD 38, 2) 
and ayden (literally “[one who holds] bad-religion’; e.g. MHD 44, 7). 

11 Unless otherwise stated, all quotations from the Dénkard are from Dresden 1966. 
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poverty is appreciated and the wealthy are warned, there are extensive seg- 
ments of the same work which encourage wealth and its pursuit, both for 
individual and social good, advising people to live as though they shall live 
a thousand years (D. 149), while making certain that their wealth is not one 
dirham more than what they actually need (D. 201). 


2 Sasanian Economy in the Dil-i Erangahr (Iraq) 


The dominant narrative of Sasanian history, and the one seemingly propagated 
by the Sasanian monarchs themselves after Khosrow I (531-579) was that of a 
coherent, centralized state, based on a the capital Ctesiphon (south of present 
day Baghdad) and the prosperous region of Asurestan/Suristan (the Sasanian 
name for Iraq/Mesopotamia, from Assur/Assyria). The sixth century, the time 
for the creation of such a narrative, was however a time of social turmoil for 
the Sasanians. A series of rebellions, presented as religious heresies, most pro- 
minently that of Mazdak, had reshuffled society and created a new state sys- 
tem. The change in the social standing of the old nobility, who might have still 
kept a semi-autonomous character since the Arsacid period (239 BC-224 AD), 
and the rise of a new nobility with small landholdings, and combined bureau- 
cratic and military functions, known as the äzātān and the dihqans (Zakeri 
1995), had provided the opportunity for the Sasanian kings, at the time being 
Kavad I and Khosrow 1, to consolidate the power of the king of kings and get 
closer to the ideal of creating a centralized empire. It is in this vein that the 
imperial investments in Mesopotamia and the development of crown lands 
such as the royal dastkirt (Gignoux 1994) of Khosrow II or the palaces of 
Ctesiphon are to be interpreted. A new measurement of cultivatable land and 
the total economic output of the realm allowed for a more efficient tax system 
which could predict the annual royal income and thus allow budget planning. 
The famed legal reforms of Khosrow I, which brought him the title of adil 
(the Just) in the Islamic histories, partly had to do with the organization of the 
priestly establishment into various types of judges responsible for their own 
aspects of law, and thus offering more efficient services.!2 

However efficient they might have been, these reforms could have barely 
resulted in the centralization which the Sasanians desired and presented. As 
late as the beginning of the seventh century, the local ruler of the Arab client 


12 On the emergence of this more efficient legal system, see the recently discovered and 
studied sigillographic data, including those of the driydsan jadog-gow ud dadwar, “the 
judge of the poor and the needy’, see Gignoux 2005; Gignoux and Gyselen 1987. 
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kingdom of Hira, to the south of the royal capital in Mesopotamia, was effec- 
tively autonomous and had, for example, converted to Christianity. But under 
Khusrow II this Arab dynasty had been deposed, and their former territory was 
put under a Sasanian marzban. In addition, by dividing the military adminis- 
tration of the empire into four zones and entrusting each one to a general, 
(Gyselen 2001) the king of kings had made the defences of his realms much 
more efficient, but even the mighty Khosrow I could not completely demarcate 
much more of his territory other than isolated stretches, (Nokandeh, Sauer and 
Omrani Rekavandi 2006: 121; Gadjiev 2008), leaving frontier zones such as Marv 
to manage the local threats as they saw fit. Yazdgerd III, the last Sasanian king 
of kings, was killed in 651 through the conspiracy of a local autonomous 
ruler of Khurasan. A few years before, while still in power, Yazdgerd had 
bestowed the title of the “King of PadeSxwargar’” (the southern Caspian dis- 
tricts) on a distant cousin Gil Gavbareh. Centralization as a project, however 
desired, could not have been finished with the reforms of Khosrow I in the 
sixth century. Political autonomy vividly survived all around the Sasanian 
realm, and alongside it, we can only assume, did economic autonomy. 

In the centre of the Sasanian Empire, however, a certain amount of centrali- 
sation, royal investment in development, and creation of incentive for further 
development, can be identified. This region was made-up of several provinces, 
each housing major urban sites. The region was called Dil-i Erangahr (The 
Heart of the Domains of Iran) in the Sasanian documents and was home to 
the capital complex of the Sasanians (called Mahōza in the Syriac sources and 
al-Mada’in in the Arabic ones, both meaning “Cities”) (Mohammadi Malayeri 
1996-1997). Significant investment in land settlement and exploitation was 
made in the Diyala region and in the area of Uruk in southern Iraq (McC. 
Adams 1965). 

Additionally, from written sources such as the records of the Syriac speaking 
church of the east and the martyrologies of the same church, we know of the 
existence of regional divisions, aside from the Sasanian official provinces, such 
as Beth Garmayé, Beth Arbayé, and Beth Aramayé, (Christell 2004) each form- 
ing an ecclesiastical division centred around a bishopric or metropolitanate. 
All the written sources, thus, tell us about a high degree of urbanization in 
Sasanian Surestan, with some metropolitan areas (certainly the Mahoza com- 
plex) reaching several hundreds of thousands of people in population. 

However, written sources provide less information on the rural population 
of the regions in question. Instead, archaeological surveys of certain regions 
have brought newer information to our notice. Based on these, we know that 
the region to the northeast of the capital complex was densely populated 
and settled in the Sasanian period. In fact, the highest degree of population 
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settlement in this region belongs to the Sasanian period, far exceeding the 
immediate preceding and following time periods. Similar surveys in the Uruk 
region in southern Iraq, near the delta of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, show 
similar trends in settlement during this period (McC. Adams and Nissen 1972). 
This intensive use of land might have been a result of Sasanian royal invest- 
ments, as has been argued for the neighbouring region of Khuzestan, (Wenke 
1975-76), or a natural outcome of the economic attraction of the region, both 
of which would indicate an economic expansion in the region. 


3 Land Market 


From contemporary sources such as the Talmud, as well as documents in 
Middle Persian and other Iranian languages, we know that land, as a commod- 
ity, was bought and sold in the Sasanian period. While a prominent section of 
the MHD deals with issues of inheritance of property, thus indicating the non- 
market means of transfer of land, segments on loans, sureties, and repayment 
of loans provide ample example of the sale, lease, and accumulation of land. 
Most importantly, legal rulings which deal with the issue of debt repayment 
and credit make it quite clear that land was commonly used as surety for loans, 
and was even transferred by creditors to further transaction partners. This way 
of dealing with land makes it clear that a structure for the free-holding and 
transfer of land existed, at least in the late Sasanian period, and possibly as 
result of the new taxation reforms of Kavad I and Khosrow | in the sixth cen- 
tury. Documents from other regions of the Sasanian Empire, mostly from the 
central parts of the Iranian Plateau, provide evidence for the sale of land, either 
for the payment of debts or sometimes taxes, as a common practice in the 
Sasanian domains. These documents also talk about deeds of ownership, 
allowing the buyers to transfer or lease the land, which appear to have promi- 
nently existed in the Sasanian period, often indicating the sale and re-sale of 
the same piece of property by the subsequent owners (Morony 1981). 

Many tractates and chapters of the Babylonian Talmud include pronounce- 
ments from the rabbis on the issues of the sale of land, the value of investing in 
real estates, and the adjudication of disputes over land sale and acquisition. 
Admittedly, this only provides evidence for a segment of the society, and 
probably in only a certain part of Iraq, mostly to the south-east of Hit (Neman 
1932: 3). The evidence of the Talmud only extends to the end of the fifth cen- 
tury and is pointedly devoid of information on the period following the taxa- 
tion reforms of Kavad and Khosrow, even if the compilation might have taken 
place after the fifth century. On the other hand, it provides some of the best 
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documented cases for the market in land, as well as the involvement of the 
Jewish community in the capital market and trade activities. 

We know that the wealthy Jewish merchants of Mahuza (i.e. al-Mada’in) 
invested much of their capital in the purchase of land which found to be a 
good and secure investment (Morony 1981). The purchased land was mostly 
agricultural, as is evident from the reference to the purchase of fields 
(Kethuboth: 110a; Gittin: 48). Famous Rabbis such as the fourth century 
Rabbi Raba were themselves involved in the purchase of land, as well as adju- 
dication of disputes over sales and ownership (Newman 1932: 38-40). These 
disputes would sometimes end up in the Sasanian courts, where the Jewish 
plaintiffs occasionally could get back the land of which they were dispossessed 
(Gittin: 58b). 

In the MHD, the purchase of land is mentioned in sense of the transfer of 
property, without the direct mention of an exchange of money, which we can 
only conjecturally assume took place: 


Ka gowéd ki-m én dastgird 6 to dad, an dastgird ud harw če pad an dast- 
gird dast ested dad bawéd 


The one who says that “I give you this dastgird (field, farmstead)”, that 
dastgird and all that [he] has on that dastgird are given (MHD 18.6-7). 


Here, the exchange of money is not explicitly mentioned. However, the fact 
that the piece of land is an agricultural production centre (further clarified in 
the following verses 9 & 10 through the mention of animals and slaves) sug- 
gests that the transfer meant here is indeed a purchase of the land. 

The language used for these transactions is that of the judicial court. Laws 
pertaining to the sale of land are quite detailed in the MHD, although they 
relate mostly to the status of land as guarantees for debt. In MHD 38, 11-13, a 
ruling makes it clear that a land which has been given as a pledge to a creditor 
cannot be resold by the debtor before the full payment of the debt. Limits of 
the debtor/original owner’s right to the land, and their responsibilities are also 


13 +The Middle Persian quotes from the MHD and MHDA throughout this text are transcribed 
by Khodadad Rezakhani. I have taken both Perikhanian 1997, and the German transla- 
tions of the MHDA (1981) and MHD (1993) by M. Macuch into consideration, and have 
often modified based on Macuch’s reading. However, since Macuch offers only translitera- 
tion and no transcription of the text, I have decided to use Perikhanian’s transcription, 
with modifications, when quoting the original Middle Persian text. I take all responsibility 
for the mistakes of interpretation and look forward to expert comments. 
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clearly laid out, MHD 40,5-13 making it clear that the taxes due on a piece of 
land are the responsibility of the debtor, while at the same time, only the 
income gained from the new fruits/crops can be collected by the creditor, not 
the actual trees, meaning the principle of the pledge (MHD 40,13-17): 


Ka draxt-ew graw kunéd kē bar hast grawakan dar ēwāč bar... 


The one who gives a fruit bearing tree, then only the fruits belong [to the 
creditor]... 


This is quite similar to a Talmudic rule that says: 


One who buys two trees in another man’s field does not acquire owner- 
ship of the ground... whatever grows from the stem is his (the buyer) 
and {whatever grows] from the roots [belongs] to the landowner (Baba 
Bethra, 81a). 


In MHD 38. 13-17, the sale of land (and in this case slave) is again articulated in 
terms of the payment of a loan and in case that the borrower cannot pay the 
creditor back in due time. Presumably, leasing agricultural land, in the sense of 
a permanent or temporary tenancy, was also quite common. 


Ka grawakdandar zamig mah Adir graw giréed ud bun xwes Tir abaz wezed 
dastkarih owon kunisn ciyon bar xwēš 


the one creditor who takes a piece of land as a guarantee in the month of 
Adur [appx. November] and is to give it back in Tir [appx. July] is to do 
that agricultural work on it, as is common for those entitled to the fruits 
(MHD 37. 13-15). 


This passage follows from the one quoted above as to make it clear that the 
creditor of a loan is entitled to the fruits born by the object of credit. However, 
the creditor is also responsible for undertaking the work that would result in 
that fruit (presumably the “interest” on his money). This passage can also be 
interpreted as the basis of the principle of tenant farming, although similar 
passages give some of the responsibility for the quality of land to the owner/ 
borrower: 


Xwastag t grawagan ka az an tharw sal bar 2 gired pad 6 mah ud ka harw 
sal bar ēwak giréd pad 12 mah... 
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The property that is pledged, the one who takes in each year two crops, 
then it is pledged for six months, and if [he] takes one per year, then 
12 months...(MHD 38. 3-6). 


MHD 72, 14-15 makes it clear that the rent which has been agreed upon has to 
be paid in full, even if the tenant does not make any profit from the land. 
Permanent tenancy is also mentioned, in the form of a lease-buy arrangement 
in A8, 13-17. Something that seems to be quite central to the Sasanian under- 
standing of land-holding and property is the basic value of an estate, where 60 
saters (Gr. Stater) is taken as the minimum value of a piece of land that is dis- 
cussed in matters of taxation or inheritance !4 

Several segments in the MHD point to the join possession of land, either 
property used by the owners for agricultural purposes, or used as surety for a 
loan. These cases make it clear that land was actively sold and resold, and was 
used to guarantee capital investment as will be discussed below. The Talmud 
tells us that much of the land in a valley near Mah6éza (Tsevar Mahuza, 
“the Neck of Mahuza”) was owned by the Jewish farmers who farmed it 
(Newman, 37), although there seems to be no mention of actual deeds of 
ownership. Land was certainly fenced off, as an indication of ownership and 
showing the boundaries of private property (Shabbath, 6a, 7a-b). Bactrian 
Documents from southern Tokharistan, however, present several cases of the 
official ownership of land and their transfer to buyers, usually to cover debts or 
obtain cash for the payment of taxes (Doc. I, li, J, and L): 


Now: I, Waraz-wyesh, and I, Muzd, were owing a debt, and we had no 
other assets (left) in the house which might have been disposed of by us 
towards (our) debt. But we have a disposable property here in Warnu, this 
(same) property which is called Sagadag ... thus ithe property described 
herein has now been sold by us, just as is stated within with reference to 
the boundaries, (and) the water and the path which are adjacent thereto, 
to you, Bazanuk, and to you, Zhun-lad, and to you, Sag, and to you, Tut, 
and to your brothers and to your sons (and) descendants, for twenty 
dinars of struck gold; and the price has been received by us all complete, 
and we have become satisfied and content (Sims-Williams 2000). 


14 See for example MHD 81, 11-17 where a daughter is allowed to take control of the properties 
of her deceased brothers, without the need for a guardian, if the individual value of the 
estates of each brother is less than 60 satérs. 
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Document M actually is a lease of land that is to be restored to the original 
owner after a certain amount of time. Document C is also of interest, as its sale, 
which is given a monetary value, is then formulated through a deed of gift, in 
exchange for the services rendered by the buyer to the seller. In this case, the 
monetary value of the land has been calculated against the monetary value of 
labour and the property is then transferred in exchange for the service. 

Another set of documents from an area outside Iraq, but in closer proximity 
(probably central Iran), includes several sale receipts and deeds of ownership 
of land. These are written in Middle Persian and use vocabulary quite similar 
to that of the MHD, with uses of “bestowing”, “taking”, and “declaring” for con- 
veying various forms of purchase and transfer (Gignoux, Res Orientales XIV: 
11-134). However, so far no primary sources in Middle Persian have been found 
from Iraq that would detail similar transactions in that region. As a result, we 
cannot say much about the land market, particularly the prices, in Iraq, during 
Sasanian times, although conjectural information can be drawn from the evi- 
dence of the Talmud and the MHD. 


4 Capital Markets 


As indicated in most of the sources above, transactions concerning land in the 
market were mostly in the context of its use as surety against loans, meant to 
be used either as investment or for the payment of obligations such as govern- 
ment taxes. Part of our understanding of the capital market comes from the 
studies of Sasanian monetary output, particularly availability and circulation 
of coins (SNs I and III, and Boucharlat 1985: 71-81). It is difficult, however, to 
precisely estimate the total availability of cash at any given moment, as we 
know that subsequent rulers re-minted the coins of their predecessors, thus 
denying us the possibility of gaining an estimate of the total coins in circula- 
tion. Any impression gained from the coinage is thus quite tentative, as in lack 
of detailed studies of the available hoards, including die studies to determine 
the output of individual mints, our estimates of coin production is in fact very 
limited. A general sketch, however, seem to suggest an increased period of pro- 
duction starting with Shapur I (AD 240-272) and his immediate successors, 
Hormizd I and Wahram I and II (died 293), while there appears to have been a 
regression in royal mint output during the time of Narse to the middle of the 
reign of Shapur II (ca. AD 360). The availability of a relatively large number of 
coins minted between 350 and 420’s might indicate another period of growth, 
while the disastrous wars of Péroz against the Hephthalites, and the repara- 
tions paid to them under Pērōz and Kavad (AD 484 and onwards) must have 
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drained the available metal supply, (SNs, Sarkhosh Curtis 1999) although we do 
not expect a great drop in production under Kavad’s later reign. 

The situation was somehow supplemented in the later reign of Kavad I and 
his son Khosrow Anusherwan (531-579), as well as the latter’s son Hormizd IV 
(579-590). In any case, never had the Sasanian output of coins reached the lev- 
els it reached under Khosrow II (590-628). In fact, the total mint-output of 
Khosrow II equals that of all the other Sasanian emperors put together. Part of 
this, of course, is certainly due to the fact that hoarding activities in the imme- 
diate aftermath of the Islamic conquests preserved a larger number of the 
coins of Khosrow II, the last of the great Sasanian kings, than the rest of the 
emperors.'> However, the sheer number of the coins, their more or less consis- 
tent value and silver content, and their widespread use beyond the Sasanian 
borders, including Transoxiana, indicated a highly monetized economy in the 
last phase of Sasanian power." In fact, Sasanian coins were the most common 
means of monetary exchange during early Islamic rule in Iraq and Iran, 
Sasanian coins were imitated by the Muslims, and later formed the standard 
for the Islamic reform dirhams. While silver seems to have been the most com- 
mon metal used for the minting of Sasanian coins, the written evidence of the 
MHD also mentions gold. 


Ka gowéd kū asim 10 xwēš iman mad ud zarr i 6 xwēš iman raséd, cand arz 
200 wahag arzéd to xwes hēw bawéd ud zarr né-raséd asim 70" bē dahīšn. 


15 Again, it should be noted that a detailed study of the production of each mint is needed 
to establish the actual availability of the coins of Khosrow II. Until then, these observa- 
tions are tentative and need to be seriously revised, as provisioned through a project of 
the Numismatic Group of the Austrian Academy of Sciences. I thank my friend and col- 
league, Dr. Nikolaus Schindel of the Austrian Academy for his many discussions of this 
and other issues relating to Sasanian numismatics, and his warnings about the perils of 
using numismatic data from the Sasanian period in our current state of knowledge. I hope 
for the proliferation of the studies of the subject and until then, accept the responsibility 
for the likelihood of the total dismissal of the statements herein in light of future 
studies. 

16 The presence of Sasanian coinage in Transoxiana is often associated with the defeat of 
Peroz at the hand of the Hephthalites (for which the previous note). However, the abun- 
dance of the coins of the later kings, including Khosrow II, is similarly worth noting, 
Frye 1956. 

17. Macuch 1993: 152, reads the second number as 100 (which makes more sense), see also 
Macuch 1993: 164 for her commentary on the reading. 
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The one who says that when silver that has come to me, and the gold that 
will come to me, the value of 200 (dirhams?) will come to you, and then 
the gold does not get to him, 70 (100?) is then handed over (MHD 17.168.1). 


It seems that a suggestion of the rate of exchange between gold and silver is 
made here, although the verse is quite vague. It appears that the value of silver, 
the official metal used for Sasanian currency, is somehow more than the gold, 
or possibly the silver was only meant to cover part of the debt in question. 

For the earlier period of Sasanian history, the Talmud gives evidence of the 
existence of a robust capital market and the existence of a system of loans and 
credit. In Shabbath 63a, the Talmud rules that “he who lends money is greater 
than one who performs charity. He who forms a partnership (providing capital 
for a poor man to trade with on agreed terms) is greatest of all, as this saves the 
poor man’s dignity, and allows more money to be given than would be through 
charity and also creates independence, not dependence.” Although religious in 
tone and concerned with charity, this appears to suggest the existence of 
investment, whether in commerce or production, and encapsulate partner- 
ships that the tone of the verse seems to treat as common-place—and reli- 
giously sanctioned and advisable. The Talmudic evidence, although earlier in 
time than the MHD, is consistent with the several chapters in the latter collec- 
tion which are devoted to the issues of lending, surety, and debt repayment. 

The Madayan-i Hezar Dadestan provides us with ample examples for the 
existence of a vibrant, and surprisingly detailed, market for capital under the 
Sasanian rule. These are mostly represented in the discussion of loans, debts, 
credits, interest rates, and fines, as well as the legal rights of possession and 
transfer of property that are associated with these. In fact, eight chapters out of 
the 37 extant chapters of this work deal directly with debts and their settle- 
ment, while a further 5 chapters, concerned with possession of land, inheri- 
tance laws, marriage laws, and status of married and unmarried women, deal 
extensively with the issue of debt as well. MHD 2, 1-4 makes it clear that an 
original interest rate cannot be increased if the loan is transferred to a new 
creditor: 


Mard i 3 xwastag abām stanénd ud wizir awardend, an kē abām be dad 
pas az an ān xwastag pad xwésih 6 awēšān mard 6 mard dahéd, an 
mard an xwastag an i fréh az an ī-š xwad niyabed az hambayan xwast nē 
padixsay (?) 


Three men take an amount in loan, and draw a contract; the one who 
gave it to them, after that gives that loan to one of those men; that man 
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who has made that loan his own, he does not get to ask for a higher 
amount from his peers independently.'® 


The passage suggests that in case of a loan transfer, or the complete repayment 
of the loan by a member of partnership, the new loan holder cannot change 
the terms of the contract from the original, or add the interest accrued to the 
principle. This is both a commentary on the law of partnership, as well as a 
specific instruction for the preservation of the loan repayment terms. A further 
opinion on payment of a joint debt releases the one who pays his/her debt 
sooner from being held responsible for the amount remaining to be paid by the 
other debtor (MHD 2, 6-8). 

Several passages in the MHD refer directly to interest (MP waxs,'9 often also 
conveyed in the sense of bar, “fruit” of a possession) that is accrued on a debt 
(e.g. MHD 53. 4-10),2° while discussion of the actual interest is made in several 
complicated passages whose meaning might not be immediately clear. The 
principle of the interest appears to be one which is justified through the com- 
pensation for the time where the creditor is deprived of the possession of his/ 
her property (capital): 


Ka Farruxw abag Mihrén payman kard kū uzid roz Wahman ka an xwastag 
né-wizard ested, xwastag i to gowéh cand an xwastag wahdg arzéd an 
xwastag ray to xwés. Mihrén pad xwastag ka bar 13 arzéd ud pad bawandag 
né pazaft... 


If Farrox makes a contract with Mihrén that if on the day of Wahman, 
that property has not been returned, the property will belong to you in 
the value that you assign to it. Mihrén then declares it to have had an 
interest of 13 (dirhams) and claims that the value is not returned... (MHD 
54.5-8; Macuch 1993: 381-382). 


Here, the element of time, and the importance of the return of the principle 
and interest of the loan is emphasised. This is remarkably similar to the 


18 Seea discussion of the philological issues, and the legal matters it entails, in Macuch 1993: 
45-46. I have taken only certain aspects of the matter, the issue of increased principle 
amount and the suggestion of the interest being added to the principle, into consider- 
ation here. 

19 Occasionally also given as waxt, see Macuch 1993: 264 quoting Bartholomae. 

20 See Macuch 1993: 371 for the specific discussion of this matter which is in fact in the con- 
text of settling of the debts of a deceased person. 
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Talmudic principle of S’khbar B'teilo or that of the lost time (Ohrenstein 1968). 
Despite the largely non-ritualistic nature of MHD, the economic assumptions 
behind the interest law appears to be similar to those of the Talmudic teach- 
ings, consider payment in lieu of “lost time” to be a valid concept. While in 
the Talmudic law, this is used to justify the payment of wages to the rabbis, 
the MHD case considers the length of time a justification of charging of the 
interest. 


In the chapter on the payment of interests and fines, we find that in many 
cases, the interest on a loan is represented as a fine. This is consistent with the 
case of the Pahlavi documents published by Gignoux from central Iran, as well 
as the Bactrian Documents, where loans are always guaranteed through the 
payment of a fine (Gignoux 2010). In MHD 71, 12-6 and MHD 71, 16-72, 3, a loan 
of 200 dirhams is assigned a fine if the debt is not paid on time. 


Ka gowéd ku 200 pés i dādawar 6 to dahém ud agar nē dahém 300 bē 
dahém... 


The one who says that I shall pay 200 in front of a judge, and if I don't, 
I will pay 300... (MHD 71.16-72.3; Macuch 1993: 482-483). 


Presumably, and judging from the immediately preceding lines, this is meant 
as a payment in a particular frame of time (given as the hypothetical mah 
Wahman roz Wahman, “the day Wahman of the month of Wahman”). The 
interest here is translated through a fine (MP tawan) which deprives us of 
knowing the exact amount of time that has to lapse for the fine (indeed the 
interest) to accrue. 

More informatively, the normal period of a loan is provided in a discussion 
of the payment of interests in kind, properly speaking as rent, in MHDA 
12. 17-13 2.2! As a basic rate, and based on the normal loan period of one year, 
the crop of six months was given to the lean holder, as interest/rent, while in 
case of bad crops, the crop of a full year, or even two years, was awarded to him. 

In relation to loans and the right of the debtors and the creditors, the MHD 
gives some information on loan conditions and interests. The terms of a regu- 
lar loan were set at six months, after which the loan had to be renegotiated 
and the guarantee pledge resubmitted (MHD 38, 3-6). The law that makes it 
clear that the creditor is only entitled to the fruits of the trees of the cuttings of 
a tree, but not to the actual tree is symbolic of the legal opinion that those 


21 See also above in the discussion of MHD 38. 3-6. 
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lending money have only the right to the interest gained from the pledge, and 
not the principle of it (MHD 40, 13-17) (Sachau 1914: Bd. III, V, 9). Provisions are 
given for early release of the pledge as a result of payment, with a ruling that 
with the payment of each dirham, a proportional share of the pledge is released 
(MHD 85, 2-4). The discharge of a loan is discussed in MHD 2, 8-10 and 2, 11-13 
where either the end of a term limit or a declaration is required to consider the 
loan settled. In the Talmud, the importance of a written discharge is empha- 
sized, specifying that a debtor must write out a receipt signed by the creditor to 
prove he has paid. Otherwise, the creditor might use the note to claim payment 
a second time (Shabbath 78b). Several rulings, including MHD 71, 12-16 provide 
a possible rate of interest, with a loan of 200 Satér having to be paid back, pre- 
sumably after six months, with 300 Satérs, although the general tone of the 
rulings, dealing mostly with hypothetical situations, might suggest that these 
numbers are not in fact reflective of the actual rates of interest. A possible 
clearer indication of an interest rate might be gained from the Law Book of 
‘Ishubokht. Here, a quotation from Nehemiah 5, 11 suggests that the actual rec- 
ommended rate of interest is “one dirham a month for every 100 dirham... and 
not more’—which means 12% per-annum APR (Sachau 1914: Bd III, VIII, 1). The 
commentators and jurists, on the other hand, mention that despite this Biblical 
ruling, the real rate is about 20 Estirin (MP. satér; Gk. Statér), specified as no 
less than 10, but no more than 20 Estirin, presumably yearly rate per 100 staters, 
(Sachau 1914: Bd. III, VIII, 2) which would make it a lower rate as the one sug- 
gested by the MHD. 


5 Labour 


Social Classes 
A prominent, and oft repeated, feature of Sasanian society was its stratification 
into various classes. Textual sources often present these classes in an idealized 
form, influenced by the Avestan model of social stratification, designating four 
classes of population in the Sasanian realm. The highest class was the Asravan 
(the clergy), followed by the Artistaran (warriors), Dibiran (the administrators 
and civil servants) and the labourers, and distinguishes WastriyoSan (farmers) 
from Hutixsdn (artisans).22 Each group was divided into smaller sub-classes, 
characterized by their functions, such as Dāĝvar (judge) or the Mowbed (priest) 


22 Christensen 1944: 150. This perfect division is only presented in Tansar's Letter, a New 
Persian translation of a Middle Persian political treatise, written probably sometimes in 
the late Sasanian times but attributed to Tansar, a third century priest: Minovi 1354/1975. 
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belonging to the Asravan class, or the various divisions of the labourer class 
into farmers, merchants, shopkeepers and others (Christensen 1944: 151; 
Tafazzoli 1974). 

Each class also had a chief, from Mowbedan Mowbed (Chief Priest, as well as 
the Chief Judge)? to Eran Spahbed (Commander in Chief) (Rika Gyselen 2001) 
and Eran Dabirbed (Chief Scribe). The chief of the labourers was the 
Wastriyosan Salar (“chief of the farmers”) who is also mentioned as the 
Hutuxsbed. The system as a whole seems to have been too idealistic to be com- 
pletely practical, particularly as its strong basis in Zoroastrian ideals leaves no 
space for religious minorities.2* The said division is also not quite representa- 
tive of the range of social classes mentioned by the Sasanian inscriptions 
themselves, as at least one early Sasanian inscription mentions the presence of 
Wuzurgan (grandees) and Azdatdn (the Free nobility) (Christensen 1944: 152; 
Zakeri 1995: 22-31). These are the members of the great and petty nobility who 
include, among others, the members of the dihqan (small landowning) class.25 
The suggestion, based on linguistic reasoning, that the term azad/azat would 
have originally meant “agnatic” or “member of a clan” seems quite interesting 
here, as many narrative sources indeed try to fit the various divisions of 
Sasanian society (e.g. the Mowbeds) into clans (De Blois 1985). This is even 
done in case of the dihqans, where an obviously mythical genealogy takes 
them to an eponymous “dehkart,”? a grandson of Gayomard, the Iranian pri- 
mordial man. Other tales take the establishment of the dihqgan class as land- 
owners and agents of the king in the villages to Manūcihr, another legendary 
king (Mohammadi Malayeri 1996-7: 3/2, 359). 

Of course, at the top of the society would have been the Sasanian royal fam- 
ily (designated by the term Waspuhragan “princes”), (Christensen 1944: 157- 
160) which acted as the most noble house of the so-called “Seven Noble 
Houses’”.2’ These noble houses are thought to have had immense power and 


23 In his inscriptions, Kerdir claims that he was not only the chief priest of the Sasanians, 
but also was appointed as the chief judge (Dadvar) for the whole empire under 
Wahram II; MacKenzie 1989: NRj 8. 

24 Christensen 1944: 149; Benveniste 1932: 117-134. However, Morony 1974 includes a descrip- 
tion of what might have been the real situation for the religious minorities under the 
Sasanian rule, at least in AsOrestan/Iraq. 

25 Chaumont 1989. Also Zakeri 1995: 29-31 on the status of the dzadan as the landowning 
class who at the same time formed the backbone of the late Sasanian army. 

26 The word simply means “district founder”! 

27 The system is mentioned in the Islamic sources: Tabari/Nédldeke: 437; also Christensen 
1944: 157-160. Sasanian inscriptions themselves do not name seven, but between three and 
five, invariably, see for example SKZ 23-24. 
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were entrusted with high offices, at least in the earlier periods of Sasanian 
history.28 The Parthian ancestry of these noble houses has often been the most 
important aspect of their characteristics, and their competition with the 
Sasanians, as well as the efforts of the latter to connect themselves to the 
Arsacids, is much commented upon.?9 

The situation of the landowning classes is less known, since the Islamic 
sources, our sources for such information, are quite vague in distinguishing 
between the Sasanian social classes and often use the same terms for different 
groups. Among the most important of these is the term dihqan (MP dihgan, 
“dweller of the countryside” or “head of a village”). These were part of the 
Azdadan (Ar. banii al-ahrar)*° class and thus belong to the nobility. They were, 
by definition, small landowners who also acted as the local tax collectors and 
agents of the government. However, references to them in many of the early 
Islamic sources seem to suggest that they might have owned much more than 
a village, indeed many villages and whole districts (Mohammadi Malayeri 
1996-7: 3/2, 359). Their connection to the land is, however, undeniable as 
they come into contact with the Muslim conquerors in their dealings with land 
and water.*! 

On the other hand, the Arabic reference to fallahin (farmers) shows that a 
lower class of labourers, working directly on the land, was also present in 
Khuzestan and Asorestan, probably those fitting within the class of Vastriy6san. 
In an interesting episode, Caliph ‘Umar, the second of the Caliphs who directly 
followed Muhammad, orders the commander of his conquering armies to 
“take one fifth (khums) of the lands from the conquered and give the lands and 
the nahar (irrigation canals) back to the farmers (fallahin)” (al-Baladhuri 314). 
It is then concluded that the conquered people are dhimmi, and should pay the 
jizya (Islamic minority tax), (Dennet 1950) but are not to be counted among 
the slaves. This is an interesting episode, since the same lands were previously 
conquered from the local dihgans, but are not given back to the dihqans after 
the extraction of the khums tax, instead going directly to the farmers, and it is 
even remarked that this is to be considered among the gifts (‘ita’a) of the 
Muslims (al-Baladhuri, 311). The lands in Asorestan (Ar. Sawād) are thus said 


28 Christensen 1944: 157. 

29 See, among others, Tabari/N6ldeke: 437-438 and Christensen 1944: 157-158, now exten- 
sively discussed by Pourshariati 2008: chapters I & II. 

30 Chaumont 1989. 

31 See, for example, the contacts between Sa'ad ibn Abi-Waqqas, the Muslim commander, 
and the dihgans of lower Mesopotamia during the battle of Jalula: al-Baladhuri, 311. 
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“not to be sold or bought ... and it belongs to all of the Muslims” (al-Baladhuri, 
317). It seems that the conquering Muslim armies were thus trying to decrease 
the influence of the dihqgans who were the previous owners, and rent extrac- 
tors, of the land by entrusting it to the farmers themselves. 


Types of Labourers 

From a directive of Caliph ‘Umar regarding the free status of the farmers in 
conquered lands as opposed to them being slaves, (al-Baladhuri, 348) one can 
have a glimpse of the types of farmers and labourers in Sasanian society. Many 
Islamic sources talk about the conquests and the carrying off of the captured 
population in form of slaves.32 These seem to have been war captives, usually 
carried off and sold in foreign cities or manumitted to become member/clients 
of Arab tribes via the institution of mawlā (Wensinck and Crone 2010). For the 
Sasanians themselves, we do not have any evidence of the presence of a slave- 
farmer class, although some captives of war were settled on agricultural land 
and held as chattel attached to the estates. At the same time, other war cap- 
tives were settled in royal urban foundations in order to participate in artisanal 
production, particularly that of textiles (Morony 2004b: 170, 174). Byzantine 
sources mention the capture and forced transfer of captives by Emperor 
Maurice, and which apparently brought down the price of the slaves.33 


Forced Migrations 
The forced movement of populations, particularly in case of war, was among 
the most prominent techniques of both the Sasanians and the Romans 
(Kettenhofen 1996; Morony 2004b: 162ff). The reasons for this were quite var- 
ied, but strategic reasons and the need to keep sensitive border regions clear 
were among the most prominent ones. This practice was followed by both 
sides of the conflict, although motivations were different for the Sasanians and 
the Byzantines. The motivation for the forced transfer of population in the 
Sasanian territories might have been the growing economy and shortage of 
labour and that the “demand for labour exceeded the supply” (Morony 2004b: 
161). On the Byzantine side, there might have been some reworking of the 
accounts, or a realization of the benefits of population transfer, (Morony 
2004b: 177) as a reference to the use of the captives in agriculture is available. 
Nevertheless, at least in the earlier periods, the most prominent reason 


32 For example, Tabari’s account of a raid into Fars (al-Tabari, 2545-2546); this included 
members of the nobility such as Hormuzan, the commander of the forces of Khuzestan, 
Tabari 2559. 

33 _Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History, 5.19 (quoted in Morony 2004b: 176). 
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presented was to replace the population of the areas deserted by the Sasanian 
raids and deportations (Morony 2004b: 174). 

The Sasanian foundation of cities and the early efforts of the kings such as 
Ardashir I and Shapur I* appear to have had a side effect of causing a shortage 
of labor in the Sasanian territories and requiring a forceful movement of popu- 
lation to these new urban foundations such as Bišāpūr or Weh-Andiok-sapur 
(Morony 2004b: 162). The suggestion that the Sasanian transfer of population 
from Syria served to remedy the shortage of labour in Mesopotamia and 
Khuzestan is based on the speculation that the Sasanian economy was expand- 
ing and thus needed extra population to carry out its developments.*° To this 
end, captives from Syria would have served to supply the royal workshops and 
produce the items needed by the royal household, as well to augment the royal 
income from taxation. Additionally, their loss to the Romans would have 
served to weaken the basis of the Roman economy in turn (Morony 2004b: 162, 
170). Certain signs could confirm this suggestion, including the fact that the 
refusal of the Iranians to return the gold miners who were hired against a wage 
from the Romans caused a war in the fifth century (Morony 20042: 170). 

Many of these war captives were settled in the territories to the west and 
south of the Sasanian dominions, mostly in Iraq, Khuzestan, and Persis 
(Morony 2004b: 165). These are the locations for many of the Sasanian royal 
foundations, including the cities of Beshapur, Weh-Andiok-Sapir, Weh-Ardagir, 
Eran-kard-sapur, and Hormizd-Ardashir.36 Later kings such as Kavad I and 
Khosrow I also built many cities to house their war captives, even if they were 
quickly allowed to return to their homelands, as was the case for Kawad I and 
the deported population of Amida (Morony 2004b: 172). The bubonic plague 
breaking out in 541 CE, as well as the famine of 546-555" also had an adverse 
effect on the population and supply of labour which presumably caused a res- 
toration of the practice of forceful population transfers in the sixth century 
(Morony 20042: 174). 


34 See Sahrestanihai EranSahr (šĒ) for a list of the cities whose foundation was attributed to 
the first three Sasanian kings: Sahrestaniha i Eransahr 2002. 

35 This might have been particularly true for the period at the beginning of the fifth century: 
Morony 20042: 171. However, there is no particular reason presented for the assumption 
that Sasanian economy was actually growing or expanding. 

36 See SE 40, 46, 48 for a Middle Persian account of these foundations, also Tabari/Noldeke: 
47-48 (for the foundations of Ardashir) and 61-63 (for Shapur I). 

37 Chronicle of Zuqnin: 116-119. 
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Migration and Colonization 

Examples of voluntary migrations out of the Sasanian territories or into it 
can be found from its early centuries. While religious persecution against 
minorities such as the Manichaean initiated a period of emigration from the 
Sasanian territories (Lieu 1998) later changing attitudes, particularly towards 
the Christians and Jews, might have also been a cause of immigration into the 
Sasanian territories. Some accounts of the movement of a great Christian pop- 
ulation to the Sasanian territories in the third century might have been exag- 
gerated, (Morony 2004b: 168) however, the presence of a large, Syriac speaking 
Christian community in the later centuries cannot be denied, although these 
Christians were natives of Iraq and Iran and not immigrants.38 

Aside from religious reasons, economic motivations might have been the 
reason for the movement of population. This is indicated by the instance of 
the movement of Zoroastrians, most likely from Khuzistan and the Persian 
Gulf region to the Arabian Peninsula who were employed as wage labourers in 
the mining industry and might have had serious effects on the late antique 
economy of the region (Morony 2001-2). Direct Sasanian influence in Eastern 
Arabia is also confirmed by archaeological’? as well as textual evidence.4° 
The economic argument for the immigration of Sasanian population into the 
Arabian Peninsula is based on a suggestion that the Sasanian agricultural suc- 
cess was causing overpopulation, which in turn caused a need for “doubling 
the existing irrigated area.” (Howard-Johnston 1995: 200) Consequently, the 
overpopulation caused the “spilling out” of the lowest classes of Sasanian soci- 
ety into the Arabian Peninsula in a situation that has been termed colonial 
(Morony 2004: 168). This overpopulation in the territories east of Surestan/Iraq 
would then contrast the shortages observed in Iraq itself which necessitated 
the movement of Syriac population from the bordering Roman territories. 
The uneven distribution of labour might also be indicative of the different 
types of labourers, showing a preference for the skilled miners in the colonisa- 
tion efforts. 


38 Baum 2003 provides one of the most readable accounts of the Church of the East, the 
most relevant of which is chapter 1. 

39 Costa and Wilkinson 1987; however, Derek 2007 plays down the archaeological evidence 
without referencing the textual ones. 

40 For examples, Tabari: I. 984-985 for the presence of several Sasanian administrators in the 
area of Bahrayn (Eastern Arabia); also Mohammadi Malayeri 1996-7: I, 153-178 for a discus- 
sion of Arabic sources attesting to the Sasanian presence in Arabia. 
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6 Labour Market in Sasanian Iraq 


Both the MHD and the Babylonian Talmud provide evidence of different levels 
of labour in Sasanian society (Newman 1932: 62-73). Slaves were commonly 
bought and sold,*! and manumitted, while free peasants, small-land owning 
gentry, and free, itinerant labourers are also mentioned in various legal ruling 
throughout the corpus of Sasanian laws. However, we do not have any evidence 
of the proportion of each class of labour in the society. Additionally, despite 
the discussion of the existence or absence of a feudal system in Sasanian Iran, 
it is evident that a level of land-bound peasantry was bought and sold along 
with the property (Morony 1984: 163-64). 

The agricultural land, the primary source of economic gain, was mostly 
worked on by the owners (Morony 1984: 163). Both the MHD and the Bavli have 
extensive sections dealing with land-tenure. Newman argues, based on the evi- 
dence of the Bavli, that four classes of tenant farmers can be identified in 
Jewish society under Sasanian rule, (Newman 1932: 54) which ranges from per- 
manent tenants called the ‘ris to daily workers (fu’l, Ar. fila). Permanent ten- 
ancy, or share-cropping (Morony 1984: 163) was the most desirable state, and 
the most widespread form of land tenure (Newman 1932: 54, 58 on the disad- 
vantages of the hokar, contractual tenant). In the Talmud, rulings and opinions 
of the Rabbis also provide evidence for the existence of hired-labour, which 
included holders of small-properties who could not fully earn their livelihood 
from their own properties (Baba Mezia 76a; Newman 1932: 64). This is also 
further evidence that at least among the Jewish community, much of the land 
was Cultivated by the owners. The larger land-owners, such as the Exilarch 
(who often owned a whole town, Newman 1932: 36) were in need of hired 
labour to cultivate their land. This can also be gleaned from Talmudic rulings 
on cases involving the hiring of a matayer/aris (share-cropper, tenant) by the 
larger land-owners (Newman 1932: 42) or the exchange of education for labour, 
which is mentioned in one of the Talmudic tractates*?. The employment of day 
wage-earners is also evident from a ruling against the hiring of a labourer to 
work on the Sabbath (Shabbath 150/Epstein II, p. 2) which suggests that on 
other days, daily wage-earners were hired to work in various positions. 

Slaves, although outside the labour exchange markets, were similarly pres- 
ent in the society. The Talmud tells us that Jews owned slaves, and wealthier 
Jews, including the Exilarch himself, who appears to be the largest slave-owner, 


41 MHD 38, 13-17 and 39, 5-9 have rulings regarding the use of slaves as temporary workers 
leased to another master for a certain period of time. 
42 Gittin 6ob. 
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(Newman 1932: 71) owned many slaves, both male and female (Newman 1932: 
67). These slaves were sold as commodities in the special side-streets leading 
from the markets (Bab Mezi’a: 100a) and many laws governed their ownership, 
manumission, and the status of their off-spring. In one particular ruling in the 
MHD, the ‘slave’ workers of a dastkart (privately owned agricultural estate, 
farmstead) were transferred along with the property itself (MHD 38. 13-17), 
while another ruling on a pregnant slave tells us that if the pregnancy was vis- 
ible at the time of the sale of the slave woman, then the child also belongs to 
the purchaser (MHD 40. 17-85, 2): 


Ka anSahrig tabistan bē froséd ka abistanth asnag, abistanth-ic froxt bawēd 


The one who sells a pregnant slave whose pregnancy is not visible, her 
pregnancy is also sold. 


Here, despite the legalistic tone of the passage and its obvious reference to a 
human condition, the point is essentially economic. Basically, the value of the 
slave as a principle investment, after having been transferred to a new owner, 
is calculated based on when the purchase took place and any value-added 
principle not discussed in the original agreement (here the unborn slave-child) 
is not to be renegotiated. 


Despite their position outside the labour market, their presence and its effect 
on the labour market is thus worth some attention. Particularly in the above 
mentioned instance of the transfer of the slaves along with the property, it 
could indicate the degradation of the status of the tenant labour who might 
have previously been a free labourer on the land, eventually being bound due 
to economic hardship and changing laws. Slaves were additionally held as 
securities/mortgages against a loan (MHD 39, 2-5 and 5-9), while a partial man- 
umission of a slave previously held in mortgage for a loan is also present among 
the Sasanian laws (MHD 48, 13-16). Temporary lease of slaves, as a means of the 
repayment of loans was also possible, the value of the slave’s work being calcu- 
lated (although we are not told on what basis) to satisfy the terms of the loan 
(MHD A2, 11-14). This even made it possible for a slave, held jointly by two mas- 
ters but manumitted by one of them, to be completely free for one year, while 
still satisfying the obligations of the other master in a subsequent year (MHD 
69, 3-6). The increasing value of a slave, based on his/her ability to work while 
growing up, was also considered and clearly laid out (MHD 54, 11-15). 
Information on the wages paid to the labour is also quite cursory and can 
only be gleaned through anecdotal evidence provided by the legal rulings often 
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dealing with other matters such as land-transfers. In the Talmud, a reference to 
a daily minimum wage of ‘4’ (dirhams?) is made when a group of disgruntled 
labourers are bringing a claim against their employer, (Baba Mezia: 76a) 
although as Newman mentions, instances of labourers working for their daily 
bread are also known (Baba Mezi‘a: 92a; Newman 1932: 65). In Shabbath 32b, 
we hear that when the prices are high, labour wages are lost, which shows the 
effect of inflation on unchanging wages. Indeed, there appears to have been a 
level of freedom for those wage-earners who owned small properties of their 
own to negotiate higher wages than those who solely depended on their wages 
for survival (Newman 1932: 64). 

It thus seems one of the best ways to deal with the issue of labour in Sasanian 
society is through the study of population transfers as mentioned above. 
Evidence of the forceful movement of populations, mostly from Syria but also 
from Asia Minor and Palestine, are available throughout the Sasanian period. 
In fact, the forceful movement of skilled and unskilled labour by the subse- 
quent waves of Sasanian conquests appears to be a regular feature of Sasanian- 
Roman conflicts, and continued well into the Sasanian conquest of Syria, Asia 
Minor and Egypt in the first quarter of the seventh century. While most classi- 
cal sources seem to consider these movements as a consequence of royal wrath 
and the cruelties of war, Morony has argued that these in fact might be an 
indication of a deeper need of labour in Sasanian Surestan, in turn indicating 
a level of economic prosperity and expansion in the region (Morony 20044). As 
most of the exiled population were settled either in Surestan or Khuzistan, 
these regions in particular might have been the scenes of the proposed eco- 
nomic success story. 


Conclusion 


Our available textual sources for the existence of factor markets in Iraq, collec- 
tions of Sasanian laws, as well as the Talmud, provide us with ample evidence 
for the presence of a market for free labour, purchase and transfer of land, and 
above all, a money and capital market. The nature of this evidence, however, 
being mostly concerned with religious matters and the rights of the individu- 
als before of the law, prevent us from any access to quantifiable data which can 
assist us in establishing definite prices and rates of interest relating to these 
markets. While newly discovered material from other parts of the Sasanian 
Empire have recently enabled us to understand these details for the areas fur- 
ther to the east of Iraq, the lack of similar documents for the area of our 
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concern currently leave us at a disadvantage to the periods preceding or fol- 
lowing the Sasanian period. 

An observation of the available data on factor markets can however provide 
us with some understanding of the level of economic growth, both in sense of 
rising levels of production and improving living standards, in the region. 
Accumulation of land for agricultural purposes, as well as for capital gain, 
appears to have been a common theme among the population, or at least 
among a certain segment of the population exemplified by the Jewish minor- 
ity. Investment in capital and land also can be observed from later sources 
which related mostly to the sixth and seventh centuries (and thus later than 
the Talmud) which mostly talk about this in terms of loans and debt. Labour, 
the most visible means of observing the production factors, also appears to 
have enjoyed a robust market, although we have no clear evidence of what 
percentage of the labour was actually hired through the market. Clear indica- 
tions of the presence of a lively wage labour segment in the economy, however, 
seems to suggest that the percentage was not negligible. 

What the factor markets can tell us about the total Sasanian economy 
remains to be seen, although the situation in Iraq appears to be an example of 
a more successful case, with royal involvement in land development and popu- 
lation settlement. The relationship between the labour market in Iraq and 
some of the neighbouring regions, briefly remarked in this article, might prove 
to be a fruitful way of approaching this issue. This of course would require bet- 
ter documentation and primary sources from other regions of the Sasanian 
territories, some of which have been forthcoming in recent years, but also a 
stronger formulation, and understanding, of the totality of the Sasanian econ- 
omy, particularly the role and extend of centralisation in regional economic 
matters. 
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